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only in 1939; there was one assembling factory for
motor vehicles.
Economic Policy
A generation ago the Dutch were a free-trade
people: both at home and in the colonies they based
their economic policy on free imports and sound
money.   By degrees they have departed from this
tradition, but slowly and reluctantly.   The decisive
steps resulted from the great depression of the nine-
teen-thirties.   The  fall  in the  prices   of  primary
products hit both the  colonies and Dutch home
agriculture; shipping was laid up as it was everywhere
else; the transit trade declined; there was grave un-
employment;  the revenue  from taxation  dropped.
The State applied, to begin with, the traditional
remedies of liberal economics: it cut down govern-
ment expenditure of all kinds,  including that on
official salaries; it increased taxation; it provided
relief for the unemployed.   But the restrictive mea-
sures themselves increased the hardships of the popu-
lation, and the attempts of other states to protect
themselves against the depression made matters worse.
Great Britain, at that time second only to Germany
and later surpassing even Germany as a market for
Dutch exports, found herself compelled to restrict
agricultural imports by quotas, and this meant that a
great part of the demand for Dutch dairy and market-
garden produce disappeared.  By the Ottawa system
again Great Britain granted preferences to her own
colonies which restricted the markets of Dutch colo-
nial produce, and, again, when Great Britain left the
gold standard Dutch exporters and shipowners suf-
fered a disadvantage. What Great Britain felt com-
pelled to do in these ways was only what the other
great nations had begun long before, and continued
to do in increasing measure.   The Dutch had no